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Right reason, therefore, is the power which directs passions
to the worthiest end ; and its highest lesson is to enforce
The truth (enough for man to know)
Virtue alone is happiness below.
The truth, though admirable, may be suspected of
commonplace; and Pope does not lay down any proposi-
tions unfamiliar to other moralists, nor, it is to be feared,
enforce them by preaching of more than usual effectiveness.
His denunciations of avarice, of corruption, and of sensuality
were probably of little more practical use than his denun-
ciation of dulness. The ' men not afraid of God7 were
hardly likely to be deterred from selling their votes to
Walpole by fear of Pope's satire. He might
Goad the Prelate slumbering in his stall
sufficiently to produce the episcopal equivalent for bad
language; but he would hardly interrupt the bishop's
slumbers for many moments ; and, on the whole, he might
congratulate himself, rather too cheaply, on being animated
by
The strong antipathy of good to bad.
Without exaggerating its importance, however, we may
seek to define the precise point on which Pope's morality
differed from that of many other writers who have expressed
their general approval of the ten commandments. A healthy
strain of moral feeling is useful, though we cannot point to
the individuals whom it has restrained from picking pockets.
The defective side of the morality of good sense is, that
it tends to degenerate into cynicism, either of the indolent
variety which commended itself to Chesterfield, or of the
more vehement sort, of which Swift's writings are the most